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NOTE 

THREE Trustees of the Museum, 
John Stewart Kennedy, William 
M. Laffan, and Charles Stewart 
Smith, have passed away since the 
last Bulletin went to press. The first 
regular meeting of the Trustees since their 
deaths, at which appropriate resolutions 
will be adopted, occurs in December. These 
resolutions will appear in the next Bulle- 
tin. It seems appropriate, however, in 
this issue to include the following state- 
ments, which are largely taken from the 
public press. 



JOHN STEWART KENNEDY 

JOHN STEWART KENNEDY, Sec- 
I ond Vice-President of the Museum, 
I died at his residence in New York on 
I October 31st. He has served as a 
•^ Trustee of the Museum continuously 
since 1889, and as a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee since 1900. He gave to 
the affairs of the Museum the same con- 
stant and efficient personal attention that 
he devoted to every public institution 
with which he consented to hold official 
relations. 

His earliest gift to the Museum was 
Leutze's celebrated painting of Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. The interest of 
this picture is rather patriotic and historic 
than artistic, but Mr. Kennedy's judgment 
in buying and presenting it, in which he 
consulted with the late Samuel P. Avery, 
has been amply justified by the interest 
which it constantly excites in all visitors 
and particularly in the children of our 
public schools. 

Mr. Kennedy was the donor of another 
notable painting, that of Niagara Falls, by 
Frederick E. Church, this time to the Royal 
Gallery of Edinburgh, the chief art gallery 
of his native Scotland. This is a different 
picture from the better known Niagara 
by the same artist now belonging to the 
Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 

By Mr. Kennedy's will the Museum re- 
ceives as large a share of his residuary es- 



tate as is given to any other public institu- 
tion. The amount is estimated to be not 
less than $2,500,000 and it is given without 
any condition. The Museum is also made 
one of his four residuary legatees as to 
the principal sums left in trust to certain 
relatives, in case any of them should die 
without issue, the other three institutions 
so classed being the Presbyterian Hospital, 
the New York Public Library and Colum- 
bia University. 

At the time of Mr. Kennedy's death he 
was President of the Presbyterian Hospital 
and President of the Board of Trustees of 
Robert College, Constantinople. He was 
a Vice-President of the New York Public 
Library as well as of the Museum, and was 
a Trustee of Columbia University. For 
many years he was Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kennedy's death received extended 
attention by the press. The following are 
extracts from an obituary published by 
the New York Evening Post: 

"Among the benefactors whose gifts 
were measured in millions, there were few 
upon whom the glare of publicity shone less 
frequently than Mr. Kennedy, who, besides 
being a banker, was one of the country's 
chief builders of railroads, a patron of 
art and education, founder of hospital 
funds, and probably New York's fore- 
most advocate of scientifically organized 
charity." 

"He was known well by reputation to 
the men active in finance, of course, and to 
the leaders in benevolent work here; but 
so quiet was his way of doing good that 
the public in general heard little about him, 
in comparison with numerous benefactors 
of the brass-horn type. Even when the 
records of his gifts had grown until their 
aggregate was one of the largest, an an- 
nouncement of some new benefaction, which 
circumstances might compel him to make 
known, was likely to be followed by 'write- 
ups' of the giver, as though he were a 
newcomer in the field of philanthropy. So 
inferior was he in the line of self-adver- 
tisement, to be sure, that the more skilled 
students of that art entirely overshadowed 
him in the public prints. 

" Were it not that the legal requirements 
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of a huge gift to charity necessitated a 
certain amount of publicity, Mr. Kennedy 
probably would never have permitted any 
of his disbursements to be known. As it 
was, nobody but himself knew of all of 
them. His friends occasionally heard of 
his gifts months after they were made. 
His associates in the conduct of one char- 
itable enterprise were unlikely to know 
what he was doing for another, unless the 
facts should be brought out in spite of his 
efforts for self-effacement." 

WILLIAM M. LAFFAN 

FROM AN EDITORIAL IN "THE SUN " NOVEMBER 

20, 1909, WRITTEN BY THE SECRETARY OF 

THE MUSEUM, ROBERT W. DE FOREST 

WILLIAM M. LAFFAN was 
one of the group of men who 
gathered around Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan when he was 
elected President of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in the fall of 1904, and who, 
under Mr. Morgan's leadership, have largely 
directed the policy of the Museum since 
that time, during which it has made the 
marvelous progress which the public is 
only just beginning to realize. 

Mr. Morgan's election as president took 
place on November 21,1 904. Mr. Laff an's 
official connection with the Museum com- 
menced with his election as trustee in 
January, 1905. He was immediately ap- 
pointed a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and a member of its committee on 
purchases. He was also chairman of its 
sub-committee on Oriental Art. All these 
positions he held continuously until the 
day of his death. 

The enumeration, however, of Mr. Laf- 
fan's official connection with the Museum 
by no means covers the scope of his activi- 
ties. There was 'no department of art to 
which he was not sympathetic, and no de- 
partment in which he had not expert 
knowledge. He was quite as much at 
home in the Egyptian and classical fields 
as he was in the painting and sculpture of 
the Renaissance, and in the Chinese porce- 
lains which he catalogued. He was con- 
stantly at the Museum when in this coun- 
try, making valuable suggestions with 
regard to arrangement and detail, and the 



Museum was as constantly in his mind 
when abroad, where his relations with lead- 
ing amateurs and dealers brought to the 
institution many opportunities for advan- 
tageous purchase which would otherwise 
have escaped it. 

His services on the Purchasing Commit- 
tee were especially valuable by reason of 
his knowledge of values as well as of his 
appreciation of the artistic. His taste was 
unerring; his appreciation in every depart- 
ment of art was of the keenest. It was not 
the name of the artist, but the intrinsic 
beauty of the object produced which at- 
tracted him. 

His services on the Purchasing Commit- 
tee were quite as valuable on the negative 
as on the positive side. He knew when to 
dismiss proposals from further considera- 
tion. The confidence of other members of 
the Committee in his judgment was so 
great that latterly, when he has been un- 
able to attend in person, some important 
purchases were only authorized subject to 
his approval. 

He compiled the well-known catalogue 
of the Morgan collection of Chinese porce- 
lains, which is one of the current publica- 
tions of the Museum. In reviewing it for 
the Museum Bulletin Professor Friedrich 
Hirth, of Columbia University, the well- 
known Chinese scholar, concluded his 
article in the following words : 

"The letterpress of the catalogue, pre- 
pared by Mr. W. M. L., is mostly short, 
but to the point. His description of ob- 
jects is strictly technical, and the judg- 
ment exhibited in critical cases betrays the 
connoisseur of many years' standing. A 
most interesting chapter of Notes on 
Porcelain has been added by him by way 
of introduction. Altogether this valuable 
catalogue is a worthy counterpart of one 
of the finest collections in the world." 

He signed this catalogue only with his 
initials. This was, however, a greater dis- 
closure of his personality than he was ac- 
customed to permit. He liked to work 
quietly, and never sought to figure as the 
principal actor, however much he had to 
do with the success of the piece. 

In committee meetings his part, like 
the letterpress of his catalogue, was 
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